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PUBLICATION OF PARKERS ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL METHODS BOOK 

Professor S. Chester Parker has just received from Ginn & 
Company the first copies of his latest book entitled General Methods 
of Teaching in Elementary Schools. This book is among the first in 
which the materials are organized on the assumption that the 
kindergarten and first six grades constitute a closely co-ordinated 
unit in public-school organization. Inasmuch as many of the illustra- 
tions are taken from the kindergarten and lower grades, the book 
will render a very valuable service in unifying the work done in 
these departments. The principles of teaching which are discussed 
are presented with unusual force and clearness through the use of 
numerous pointed illustrations selected from all grades of the 
elementary school. The book contains a large number of pictures, 
many of which are reproductions of classroom activities of the 
Elementary School of the University of Chicago. Professor Parker 
prepared the book for use in normal schools, kindergarten-training 
schools, and teachers' reading circles. It is another striking illustra- 
tion of the valuable service which Professor Parker has rendered 
to education in general and to the School of Education. 

USE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
AND FIRST GRADE 

The children in the kindergarten of the School of Education 
are promoted to the first grade, or begin first-grade work, while still in 
the kindergarten, as soon as they are, in the judgment of the teach- 
ers, ready to profit by systematic training in reading, writing, and 
number. Although the teachers' judgments have proved reliable 
in most cases, the need of scientific methods of classifying pupils 
has been keenly appreciated. Accordingly, in the Spring Quarter 
of this year kindergarten children were tested with the hope that 
the results might throw some light on the problem of promotion. 
The test used was the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale. 

Thirty-five children were tested, eight of whom had had daily 
instruction for some time in reading, writing, and number, in 
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addition to other activities of the kindergarten. The average class 
grades of these children in the three subjects named were compared 
with their intelligence records as determined by the tests. The 
comparison showed close correlation between the two. This was in 
harmony with the results of Terman's investigations and suggested 
the desirability of using the intelligence tests as one means of 
determining which children should be promoted to the first grade, 
and how those who were promoted should be grouped. In addition, 
the investigation showed clearly that these tests could be used to 
advantage in classifying children when they first enter school, 
especially in determining whether given pupils should be placed in 
the kindergarten or in the first grade. 

THE EYE-VOICE SPAN IN READING 

Mr. G. T. Buswell, a candidate for the doctor's degree in the 
University of Chicago, has just completed a comprehensive study of 
eye-voice span in reading. This span is the distance by which the 
eye leads the voice in oral reading. The study was accomplished 
by the use of an apparatus which photographed the eye movements 
and at the same time made a record of the voice on a wax cylinder of 
a dictaphone. Photographs were made of the readings of pupils 
from all grades, except the first, and from each class of the high 
school. 

The results showed that mature readers have a much wider 
eye-voice span than immature readers. The pupils who looked 
farthest ahead in reading were found to be the ones who had a high 
quality, a rapid rate, and a small number of fixations per line. The 
pupils who kept their eye and voice close together exhibited the 
opposite characteristics. The study also showed that pupils with a 
wide eye-voice span interpreted meaning in large units and regu- 
lated their span according to the position in the sentence, while 
pupils with a narrow span gave little attention to sentence structure. 
One outstanding fact revealed in the study is that mature readers 
keep their eye much farther ahead of the voice than immature read- 
ers. It also showed that this mature type of eye- voice relation is 
attained by some pupils by the end of the fourth grade. 

Mr. Buswell's study is a distinct contribution to the series of 
investigations of reading problems which have been carried on 
during recent years in the laboratories of the School of Education. 



